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The House having resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union „and haying 
under consideration the Bill ‘making further provision for the expenses attending the intéreourse be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations’’— ~ "i Rt alae) SU : 

Mr. FOOT, of Vermont, having obtained the floor, addressed the committee as 
follows: seg Se 

Mr. Cuarrman: It has been my purpose, for some time past, to address the 
House, in some general views, upon the character and purposes of the Mexican 
war. Perhaps no more fit occasion can be presented than by the bill before us, 
which proposes to place in the hands of the President three millions of dollars to se- 
cure a peace, by means not less dishonorable, I fear, than those by which the war 
itself was incurred. It is my fortune to be of the number of those Who maintain 
that’ the war in which the country is now engaged with Mexico, might and 
ought, to have beén avoided; and that, if wise and considerate counsels had pre- 
yailed in the Executive department of our Government, it would have been avoid- 
ed. I hold that it was unnecessary for the redress of any wrongs we may have 
suffered, or for the assertion of any rights which may have been infringed. Most 
of all was it. unnecessary for the vindication of our national honor. I believe 
that all our differences with Mexico, whether in relation to the question cf boun- 
dary, or in relation to the question of indemnity for spoliations, might have been 
satisfactorily and honorably settled without a resort to arms. I assert, moreover, 
and challenge investigation to the truth of the assertion, that this war resulted, not 
from the act of Mexico, but from the unauthorized and unconstitutional acts of our 
own Executive Government. ‘These are my own deliberate and settled opinions, 
the irresistible convictions of my own judgment, after the most careful and thorough 
examination of the subject, and therefore I hesitate not to declare them. I do not 
forget that the expression of sentiments or opinions like these has been charged in 
high quarters and in low quarters, as treason to the country, couched in the equiva- 
lent language of the Constitution, as giving ‘‘aid and comfort’? to the enemy. T re- 
member that an honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr, Strona,) who ad- 
dressed the House on yesterday, assumed to administer a rebuke to those on this 
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side of the Hr who choose to take exception to the accusation x and to admonish 
us that we slfould show a better spirit than to indulge in what he is pleased to call 
an ‘‘abuse of the President,” by repelling and denouncing the charge. I admire 
the honorable member’s kind dispositions, but T must reject his counsels, because 
they inculcate a spirit of servility utterly abhorrent to all my ‘sentiments of personal 
independence. f 
The Constitution of the United States has made it the duty of the President to 
lay before Congress an expose of the state and: condition of public affairs, foreign 
and domestic, and to recommend such action as in his judgmentshall best advance 
the public weal. But, where is it made his duty, in his official communications 
with the national legislature, to impugn the motives of those who may chance to 
entertain and to express views counter to his own, upon a great national question 
which concerns and agitates the country? Where does Ñe find authority or pre- 
cedent for sending into these legislative halls a bulletin of denunciation against any 
portion of the American people, or their representatives, who may have formed 
and expressed opinions not in conformity with such as he professes to entertain, in 
relation to the origin, the justice, or the necessity of the war in which the country 
is involved, and whose life-blood is flowing in its prosecution ? 
When the Chief Magistrate of this Republic shall become so far unmindful of 
‘the dignity and proprieties of his station, when he shall so far disregard the ordi- 
nary courtesies and decorum which belong to the official intercourse of one depart- 
ment of. the Government with another, as to assume the character of a-volunteer 
accuser of any portion of his fellow-citizens with a hostile intent against their own 
` Government, and with aiding and abetting the public enemy, and for no other 
cause than that they have intelligence to form, and independence to speak, their 
opinions upon a momentous and vital question of public interest, how shall the 
audacious insult be met? How ought it to be treated? Shall it be received with 
silent and trembling submission? ‘Shall it be received with acquiescence, or even 
with gracious words of remonstrance? Or shall it not rather be met with. that 
prompt and bold rebuke, with that scornful defiance which alone becomes the ac- 
tion and the character of freeborn men, determined yet to be free? - 
When the spirit of dictation, or of despotism, shall become arrogant and bold 
enough to lift its frowning form in these Halls, consecrated to liberty and free 
, debate, and to demand submissive obedience to the high behests of power “upon 
the peril of Executive wrath, even though it utter its denunciations with forked 
and fiery tongue, if freemen would not basely surrender all that is worth living for, 
and all that is worth dying for, they must meet the monster at the threshhold; and, 
without stopping to calculate the dangers of the conflict, they must cast out the 
unwelcome and insolent intruder at once and forever from their presence. It has 
been said, that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” I will superadd, that 
eternal resistance to the incipient and insidious encroachments of power is the only 
guaranty of public liberty. oe 
It is the first time, and I trust it may be the last time, that the President of the 
United States shall deem it in the line of his official duty , or among his official pre- 
rogatives, to charge, either directly or by implication, the crime of treason against 
their country, upon any portion of his constituency, for the exercise of a privilege 
guarantied to every American citizen by the Constitution under which we live. 
Such a charge, emanating from some humbler source, coming from some irte- 
sponsible libeller, from some common reviler, from some hireling minion of thé 
court, from some. pot-house blackguard, might be passed by unnoticed. The 
lowness of its origin would shield its author from the notice of contempt. But, 
originating in the source it did, and coming in the form and manner it has come, 
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disseminated as it has been through the length and the breadth of the country, and 
reiterated as it has been, and now is, through all the organs of detraction and 
‘calumny, from the highest to the lowest. it rises: to the importance, at least, of 
claiming from all independent and honorable men a united response of universal 
and unqualified reprobation., The obvious purpose of the charge has been sig- 
nally defeated; and he who made it mistook the character and temper of the Ame- 
rican people. ‘The author of the Kane letter knows better how to deceive and to 
‘cheat the people, than how to intimidate or coerce them. It requires the exercise 
of a different and higher faculty to wield the sceptre of authority, than to play off a 
successful trick. He who should succeed as a juggler, might fail-as.a hero. 

Sir, the imputation of moral or constructive treason, or of a want of patriotism 
in those who arraign the conductof the Administration for wantonly and wickedly 
involving the country in an unnecessary war, is alibel upon as pure, and high- 
minded, and independent, and patriotic a portion of the people as their calum- 
niator or his apologists and defenders. 'Those who come within the category of 
Executive denunciation may claim as much regard for the rights and the honor of 
the country, as is exhibited by those who can ‘‘see no wrong in the King.” I 
hold that the patriotism of those who stand without the pale of Executive dispen- 
sations, is quite as unquestionable, and quite as far above reproach and suspicion, 
as is the vaunted patriotism of those who, standing within the King’s gate, bask in 
the sunshine of royal favor, and whose place, and whose daily bread, perhaps, 
may be depending upon the degree of flattery and snbserviency with. which they 
earn it. They may be less doyat subjects, but they are not less true patriots. If 
‘they are not quite as loyal to the crown, they are quite as loyal to the country. 
When Chatham, and Burke, and Fox, and Cavendish, and Wilkes, and Rich- 
mond, and Hartly, and Grafton, and Barre, and others, uttered: the thunders of 
their denunciation in the British Parliament against the conduct of their own gov- 
ernment in the war with these American colonies, were they wanting in patriot- 
ism, and guilty of moral treason? Sir, I have not been thus taught. And the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srrone,) is the first man, American or foreigner, 
l ever heard denounce the conduct, or impugn the motives, the -integrity, or the 
patriotism of these men. Had the slanderous imputation been cast into their teeth 
in the royal address, by the occupant of the throne of England, it would have been 
at the hazard of his crown, if not his head. We live in a practical despotism, a 
republic only in name, when these bold and high-handed offences against the . 
highest privileges of freemen may be tolerated and passed by as of small moment. 
We are slaves and not freemen, if we do not repel and rebuke them. Sir, this is. 
nothing less than an authoritative attempt, on the part of your President, to awe the 
people into silence where they cannot approve the acts of the Administration in re- 
lation to the war in which they have involved the country. But, the attempt has 
been most signally reproved by its most signal failure. It will not be likely to be 
repeated. It will form no paragraph in another Presidential message. It has not. 
stifled the freedom of debate. It has not silenced the Voice of a free press, nor yet 
the voice of a free people. It has not suppressed the deep-toned mutterings of 
popular complaint and indignation against the conduct of your Administration. 
You might as well attempt to hush the thunders of Niagara’s roar. You might as 
well whisper to the troubled ocean ‘be still”? when lashed to fury by the storm. 
‘The popular judgment is against the Administration ,and against its whole system 
of policy , and he is a poor reader of the ‘signs of the times,” who does not so in- 
derpret them. ‘Ihe sentence of public condemnation has been pronounced upon 
it, more decisive and more emphatic, indeed, than has ever before been visited 
upon any administration of this Government thus early in its career. Its doom ig 
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already sealed. It is written out in characters of glaring light, no less palpable, 
and no less portentous, than the ‘mene tekel upharsin,’’ upon the palace wall of 
the Babylonian monarch. ‘They who think they stand, let them take heed lest 
they fall.” ie Y ; 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are very curious or inquisitive to find evidences of 
treason, moral or overt, against the country, they must look elsewhere. tham 
among the common walks of life. The culprit is not there. They must look to 
higher places even than in the halls of Congress. The principal is not to be found 
here, although, perchance, they may catch up’ some of his aiders and abettors. 
Go to your Department of State, and from its deep and hidden recesses, from its 
secret archives, drag forth to the light of broad day the secret correspondence of 
your President, through his prime minister, with the notorious and exiled Santa 
Anna. Adopt the resolution offered the other day by my friend from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Asamun,) and let the world see and know, not only by whose agency 
„and whose direction, but upon what terms and conditions, and upon what consider- 
ations, the most arch enemy of the United States, with his retinue of some sixty 
Hispano-Mexicans, thirsting for the blood of our soldiers and our citizens, was per- 
mitted to return unmolested to his own country and people. Show us all the in- 
structions to the secret messenger to Havanna, and all the communications in rela- 
tion to this most mysterious affair; and if they do not show forth a conspiracy and a 
conspirator against the best interests of this country, which, in the perfidy of its 
character, would cast’ into the shade the treason of an Arnold, they will at all 
events show, not only by whose agency the most efficient ‘‘aid and comfort’? have 
been rendered to the public enemy, but who of all others is most obnoxious to the 
charge of treachery to his trust and of treason to the country. 

Do this, sir, and then follow out, if you please, the suggestions of a late number 
of the “executive organ ,’’and enact your law with its sanction of pains and penal- 
ties against ‘‘moral treason,” and the grand inquest of the nation will not be slow 
to present you with an illustrious respondent. And then, if you please to carry 
out the further suggestion from the same source, and to open your registers for the 
enrolment of the names of those who may be caught in giving ‘‘aid and comfort” 
to Mexico, you will be in no doubt with what name to head the list. If he who 
sits at the ‘executive organ,” and grinds out such music only as is most agreeable 
to royal ears, who manifests at all times an amiable readiness to do his master’s: 
will, and who occasionally assumes the congenial office of task-master, to lash into 
proper submission such naughty Democrats as are sometimes presumptuous enough 
to think for themselves, and are at times a little restive under the party collar; if 
he, I say, is desirous of finding subjects obnoxious to his threatened penalties, it 


may be a relief'to him to be informed that he need not pass beyond the shadow of 


his own patron. And while he utters the libellous intimation that the army of 
Santa Anna would be strengthened by the accession of some thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens, but for the restraining fear of the halter, and that they therefore merit 
the penalties of overt treason, we are prompted to ask how much less meritorious 
is he who, by the extreme exercise of his appointing power, gave to that army its 
commander-in-chief? ‘Judge not that ye be not judged,’ is an admonitory maxim 
of divine origin, which may be well addressed to those who, while they commend 
the ‘poisoned chalice’’ to the lips of others, should bear in mind that it may in 
turn be commended to their own. oe 
"Santa Anna is, beyond question, the most able, as well as the most experienced 
and popular, of all the Mexican generals, and his permission to return most effectu- 
ally aided and comforted the public enemy. His recent election as President of 
the Republic furnishes ample proof of the correctness of this assertion. He placed 
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himself at once at the head of the Mexican army; rallied her scattered and fugi- 
tive soldiery; imparted new life and energy to their desponding hopes; and gave 
new vigor to the distracted councils of the Mexican government. But for this, 
the war might have been ended before this day; but for this, the further effu- 
sion of blood might have been arrested. But for this, the call for more money 
and for more men, for more of the nation’s treasure and for more of the nation’s 
life, might have been avoided. But in consequence of this, the war is pro- 
tracted. In consequence of this, Mexico, instead of being humbled in her preten- 
sions, and ready to make terms of peace, presents herself in more formidable array, 
and with more united councils, and with more determined resistance than ever be- 
fore. Where but lately we saw the divisions of her soldiery broken and discon- 
tented, her people disheartened and despairing, her public councils hesitating and 
distracted, and her ablest generals in captivity, or in prison, or in exile, we now 
see, by the connivance of our own Executive Government, the only man who 
could rally the sinking energies, and revive the drooping hopes of his countrymen, 
at the head of her civil government, and in person at the head of a well-appointed 
army of twenty-five or thirty thousand men, ready and eager to meet the Ameri- 
can forces before the walls of Potosi. In consequence of this, your Executive is 
«calling for new reinforcements of men, and new loans, and new imposition of 
taxes. In consequence of this, the war which was to have been ended in a few 
months is now, apparently, but just begun. In consequence of this one act of 
wickedness or of weakness, of folly or of madness, (call it what you may,) the en- 
ergies of this nation are to be tried to their utmost bearing, its treasures are to be 
exhausted, and its life-blood to be shed. 

Sir, there is no justification for this act. There is no excuse for it. There is 
no palliation for it. Whether regarded as a blunder or a crime, it admits of noex- 
tenuation. In the most favorable view the utmost charity can take of the trans- 
action, it was an extra piece of diplomatic chicanery , which has no parallel among 
enlightened nations, and which the world will laugh at, while we must deplore it. 
For all the dishonor, and all the attendant and disastrous consequences of this act, 
your President stands arraigned before the public bar; before the great Areopagus 
of the American people. They demand of him to know, why and wherefore the’ 
acknowledged and most mveterate enemy of the United States, the man under’ 
whose administration and under whose countenance the long catalogue of wrongs 
and outrages upon our commerce and upon our citizens was committed, the recital 
of which makes so conspicuous a figure in the Executive message; the man as no~ 
torious for his perfidy as for his crimes; as notorious for his treachery and his tyranny, 
as for his hatred to the American people; why was this man, they demand to know, 
this monster of iniquity, then a powerless exile, permitted, aye, may I not say, 
advised, persuaded, entreated, to go back to Mexico, where he now stands at the 
head of the most formidable army, in point’ of numbers, if not of discipline ‘and. 
desperate determination, ever arrayed upon any batile-field on the American 
Continent? 

“Why, Mr. Chairman, it cannot have been forgotten, that whem the return of 
Santa Anna to Mexico first became known in the United States, the question was 
every where propounded, “‘ how could he have got back;” <“* how could he have 
passed our blockading squadron in the Gulf?” And when it was intimated that his 
return must have been effected through the consent or connivance of our Execu- 
tive Government, it was stoutly denied, and written down as a “ Whis slander,’ 
upon the Administration. But now this imputed slander turns out to be veritable 
fact, upon the President’s own confession; a reluctant confession though it be, ex- 
torted from him by the popular clamor at so extraordinary an occurrence, And 
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when the reasons and excuses which he assigns for giving orders to our Comman- 
der in the Gulf not to intercept the passage of Santa. Anna to Mexico, were read 
from the message at your Clerk’s desk, who does not remember the involuntary 
sneer it raised through this Hall; and who that did not feel his sympathies moved 
for the man, who, “ in extremis,’’ was laboring to cover his conduct under ex- 
cuses and pretexts so frivolous and so futile? The idea of giving Santa Anna a 
permit to pass our blockade, under the pretext that he would have passed it in 
spite of us, and for the reason that his presence in Mexico would produce a state 
of affairs there more favorable to peace, is quite too ridiculous to entitle it to the 
claim of sincerity. Sir, was there evera simpleton detected in a mischievous act, 
who could not excuse himself with a better grace? 

"But some of the President’s friends upon this foor, feeling, doubtless, the weak- 
ness of his own defence, have kindly come to his rescue, and among others an 
honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. Bayvty,) who places his vindication of the 
Administration in this affair, upon another ground; and that is, that Santa Anna 
returned in a neutral vessel, and, therefore, we had no right to obstruct its passage 
to any of the Mexican ports! I confess, sir, I can see no force in this argument, 
although it comes from so high and reputable authority. You might as well deny. 
the right to interrapt the passage of a vessel sailing under a neutral flag, though it 
were freighted with a hostile army and the munitions of war for the service of the 
public enemy against our own country. The veriest tyro knows that, such a vio- 
lation of the laws of neutrality would authorize a capture of the vessel, and that 
the higher law of self-protection would demand its seizure. Sir, there is no justi- 
fication for this act; and the only surprise is, that party adhesion should be strong 
enough, and party blindness obstinate enough, to save it and ils authors from the 
unsparing condemnation of the whole country. Yet,so it is; and those who, at 
first, denied the truth of Santa Anna’s return by the knowledge and consent of 
our Executive, and denounced the suggestion as the fabrication of hate and envy — 
as a thing incredible, inconsistent; yea, impossible; as too silly to obtain a mo- 
ment’s credence—now that the deed is confessed, are equally prompt in their appro- 
yal and commendation of the act asa wise and patriotic measure. But, justify 
or extenuate it as you may, and subject your cousistency and your sincerity in so 
doing to what standard of honesty you please, the act stands there, and will stand 
there through all time, a foul and infamous stain upon the page of your country’s 
history. Would that it could be blotted out from that page; that. for the honor of 
the American name, it could be obliterated from the memory of mankind. a 

Bur, Mr. Chairman, my time admonishes me to pass to the consideration of 
other questions connected with this general subject. And here let me say, that I 
am not about to enter upon a discussion of the origin and causes of the war. L 
have done that upon a former occasion. It has been often done by other and 
abler speakers who have preceded me. It has become more important, to-day, to 
inquire how and when the war is to be ended, than how it was begun. It is of 
higher moment now to inquire what are the present and ultimate purposes of those. 
who have the conduct of the war, in ils further prosecution, than whether it might. 
or ought to have been avoided. The American people, who are called upon. to 
pour out their treasure and their blood in this war, demand to know, as they have 
a right to be informed, definitely, with what design and to. what extent it is to be: 
prosecuted. The pertinent and anxious inquiry of every honest. man and. patriot 
is, for what is the war waged? ‘To what extent is it to be carried on? | What are 
jis objects, its aims, and purposes? I need not say, what every body understands, 
that the war is not now conducted as a defensive war, or for the purpose of repel- 
ling invasion.. Not a hostile foot stands upon our soil. The enemy is every 
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where driven far back from our borders. It is no satisfactory answer to ‘say that 
the war is carried on for the purpose of obtaining an ‘‘honsrable peace.” The 
language is vague and indefinite. It means nothing at all, or rather, it means 
what any one may choose to have it mean. The conquering despot could say as 
much, and say it as truly. 

Call it, sir, by what name you may, and disguise it under what pretexts you 
may, it is nothing more nor less, it is nothing else, but a war of invasion, of con- 
quest, of aggression, and waged for the purpose of acquiring territory. ‘The Presi- 
dent, to be sure, says ‘¢ the war is waged with no view to conquest,” and yet he 
* rejoices with exceeding joy,” and congratulates the country upon the “ vast ex- 
tension of our territorial limits.” <“ The war,” he says, “is waged with no view 
to conquest,” and yet he sends abroad fleets and armies, Napoleon-like—no, sir, 
T beg pardon, not Napoleon-like—the comparison is inapt and inappropriate. Com- 
pare James K. Polk with Napoleon Bonaparte !—as well might you compare the 
dog-star’s pale and sickly light to the effulgent and dazzling brightness of the 
comet’s blazing and boundless pathway through the skies;—but rather like the 
maniac, who, in the wildness of his delirium, imagines himself the commander- 
in-chief of all creation, and in the fancied plenitude of his infinite authority, from 
some lofty pinnacle, exclaims, “ attention the universe !’’ “ kingdoms to the right 
wheel P? So our commander-in-chief, bedizzened by his. sudden elevation, 
struts forth upon a somewhat less magnificent theatre, but with hardly less magnilo- 
quent tones of command, and sends abroad his generals and his commodores, his 
Satraps and his T'etrarchs, not to meet and vanquish the enemy in battle, but to 
conquer whole States and provinces by proclamation! <The war is not waged 
with any view to conquest;”’ oh, no! and yet new territorial governments are or- 
ganized, new laws are ordained, and new magistrates are appointed over these new 
and extensive acquisitions; and appropriations of the public money are called for 
to erect fortifications, in order to secure the permanent possession of the conquered 
regions. <“ This is not a war of conquest,” say the defenders of the Administra- 
tion upon this floor; and yet we are told,at the same timc, by a confidential friend 
of the President, (Mr. Srawron, of Tennessee,) that “ the acquisition of the Cali- 
fornias is the great measure of the age.” And, by the way, we have had several 
“great measures of the age’? on hand within the last year or two. “It is not a 
war of conquest,” say you, and yet some of the President’s accredited expounders 
of constitutional and international law, tell us that these conquered territories (if 
running an army over them, and surveying their coast from quarter-deck, be con- 
quest) are ipso facto annexed to, and. constitute an integral part of, the United 
States. You say, ‘it is not a war of conquest,” and yet tell us that the acquisi- 
tion of territory is a ‘* necessary incident of the war;’’ that ‘ it is not a war of con- 

uest,” but that the possession of territory must be one of its inevitable results. 
Phe sum and substance, then, of all these declarations, is concisely and precisely 
this: ‘¢ it is not a war of conquest,” but only a belligerent process for the acquisi- 
tion of territory by force of arms! $ 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that others of the friends of the Administration are 
less disposed to disguise the truth,and are ready to admit, that one of the chief 
aims and objects of the war is the acquirement of territory; but who seek, never- 
theless, to justify this national aggression on the ground that we shall improve the 
political and social condition of the inhabitants of the conquered territories; that 
we shall build up schools and churches among them, as said a member from New 
York, (Mr. Geover,) who addressed the House some days ago upon this subject; 
that we shall carry the arts and sciences to them, and instruct them in the pursuits 
of commerce and agriculture; that new towns and cities will rise up among them, 
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and ihat general prosperity and happiness will follow this new order of things. 
Glowing pictures of national improvement and national aggrandizement are por- 
trayed before us in justification of national conquest. ‘The Mauritanian race must 
yield to the sword of the Anglo-Saxon, that we may give them a better govern- 
ment, bestow upon them higher privileges, and open before them a noble destiny, 
is the doctrine of these philanthropists. Sir, this is the doctrine of the Musselman, 
who propagates his religion by fire and the sword. It is a doctrine at war with 
every principle of justice, and every principle of humanity. It is at war with the 
fundamental principles of this Republic, based as itis upon the recognition of the 
right.of all people and all nations to institute their own forms of government. 
This Republic of ours, this boasted exemplar of civil liberty and religious tolera- 
tion, this first-born child of rational and practical freedom, is to be instigated by 
the modern zealots of ‘‘ Progressive Democracy,” to prescribe for other people, and 
- for other nations, at the point of the sword and the bayonet, new forms of govern- 
ment and new modesof faith. Sir, if I had but a single formula of prayer to heaven 
for my country, it should be, from all these new-born, gigantic schemes of phi- 
lanthropic villainy, of patriotic rascality , ‘good Lord deliver us.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the mode and manner in which this war has been conducted on 
the part of the Administration, is inexplicable upon any other view than that of a 
settled purpose to wrest from Mexico a large portion of het territorial possessions. 
If, as is alleged, ‘‘the war is not waged with a view to conquest,’’ but solely with 
a view to redress our wrongs—to chastise Mexico for the alleged injuries she had 
committed upon us, and to obtain an ‘‘honorable peace,” it is obvious to inquire, 
why were not our forces concentrated within supporting ‘distance, upon some vital 
and vulnerable point? Why was a part of our naval force sent around to the dis- 
tant coast upon the Pacific? Why was'a separate division of the army, under 
General Kearny, sent off over the vast and almost uninhabited regions of New 
Mexico? Why a regiment of military emigrants sent to California under the 
command of Col. Stevenson? Do not all these movements look to the subjuga- 
tion of distant territory, where little or no resistance could be made, rather than to 
a “ vigorous prosecution”? of the war, with a view to its early and honorable ter- 
mination? Was it supposed that Mexico was to be subdued and brought to terms 
by running your armies across her remote regions of wilderness, inhabited chiefly 
by scattered tribes of untaught and untamed savages? Did it enter into the pro- 
found calculations of your President, that peace was sooner to be restored, and our 
national honor vindicated, by playing off, through his military commanders, such 
fantastic pranks as have been performed there ?—enacting the solemn farce of or- 
ganizing new and complete governments —regulating trade and commerce by man- 
ifesto—appointing themselves and their associates, governors and judges, and pre- 
fects and alvaldes, with fixed salaries, and fora term of years—administering to 
the straggling and affrighted populace oaths of allegiance to the United States, and 
calling upon them to foreswear allegiance to Mexico, as though it were all done 
after approved precedent, and as though there were some-sanction in the Constitu- 
tion or the laws of nations for such capers! ‘These operations bring shame, and 
not glory, to the American name. So far from subduing or weakening Mexico, 
they have served only to exasperate and to strengthen her. So far from tending 
to bring the war to a speedy close, they will serve only to prolong it. Your mili- 
tary occupation of the wild and remote provinces of Mexico, instead of crippling, 
in the smallest degree, her power, only weakens your own forces by the necessary 
division and transfer of them to different services, and at far distant and uniimpor- 
dai points. 

Wale your President talks about ‘prosecuting the war with vigor,” as the only 
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mode of securing an “honorable peace,” he has sent off a large ‘division of the 
army to sguaé upon the vacant lands of Mexico, and left General Taylor at the 
only point where the enemy was to be met, at the only point of danger and diffi- 
cully, without adequate force, and with still less adequate supplies of provisions 
and the munitions of war, and, till some ten days later than the battle of Monte- 
rey, destitute of the necessary means of transportation. But, nevertheless, by his 
own great prudence and valor, and the bravery of his troops, General Taylor has 
done all that human skill and prowess could do, with the means at his command. . - 
The wonder is, not that he has accomplished so little, but that he has been able, 
under the circumstances, to accomplish so much. The wonder is, not that he has 
not yet conquered Mexico, but that he and his gallant little army have sustained 
themselves so well; that they have not been. utterly routed and cut to pieces. 
"The wonder is, not that they have not before this time enjoyed the luxury of ‘“‘re- 
velling in the halls of the Montezumas,”’ but that their bodies have not been blanch- 
ing upon the borders of the Rio Grande. But for the indomitable energy and he- 
roism of General Taylor, and those in his command, against vastly superior odds, 
the flag of your country, instead of floating in triumph to the breeze from the heights 
of Monterey, would have been draggling, blood-stained and dishonored, inglorious- 
ly in the dust. All that has been achieved in this war, all that has saved it from 
the ridicule of the world, and its authors from the unmitigated contempt of man- 
kind, has been achieved under the immediate counsels and command of General 
Taylor; and yet his name finds no. commendation in "that voluminous message, 
which, purports to give a detailed history of the origin and the progress of the war. 
No, sir; the name of the brave old hero, who has won every battle that has been 
fought; who was ordeied into the midst of dangers against superior forces; who has 
driven back the advancing foe from your borders, and who is the read hero of the 
story, is hardly referred to in that recent execulive fiction, whose scene is laid in 
Mexico, and of which you have ordered the publication of a very large edition. 
Let the country mark the significant and ominous fact, that the war-worn soldier of 
many years, and of many battles, and of as many victories; who has borne the 
standard of his country in triumph through every conflict; whose life has endured 
the privations and the hardships of the camp in his country’s service, who has 
braved alike the dangers of battle and the dangers of the pestilence that walks in 
the air; who sits down to a soldier’s fare, and who rises up to a soldier’s toil; 
whose fortune is his fame, and whose fame is his country’s, is not deemed worthy 
of an approving notice in that elaborate executive communication, which professedly 
recites the transactions of which he was the chief, and rejoices in the triumphs of 
which he was the victor. He who, by the accidents of fortune, has been elevated 
to power, who proudly treads his palace halls, and sits at ease and security in his 
Chair of State, may jealously suppress the name of one who has achieved so much 
and suffered so much at his bidding, but in vain will he endeavor to divert the: ub- 
lic gaze from the glories that gather around that name. It isa name which will go 
down to after times in full lustre, even though it be not transmitted in the amber 
of a Presidential document. 

But I repeat, Mr. Chairman, it was an ominous silence, a significant omission. 
It was but the premonition of a concerted partisan assault upon the hard-earned 
fame of General Taylor—of an insidious attempt to pluck from his brow the laurels 
the may have won, with which to deck less honored heads, and to charge to his ac- 
count whatever of failure there may have been towards a vigotous and successful 
prosecution of the war. [tis foreign from my purpose, however, to go into a de- 
tailed defence of the acts of General ‘Taylor against the assaults which have been 
openly made upon him on this floor, especially since it has been so faithfully and 
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so effectually doné by my young: friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Crozizr.) But 
let me assure the pioneers in these assaults, the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
Fiexuin,) and the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Tutompson,) and all who 
may follow in their lead, that they have struck a chord which will find no response 
in the American heart. 

Mr. Chairman, if the war has not been prosecuted with vigor; if it has “ pro- 
gressed at a snail’s pace,” according to the language of the gentleman from Hli- 
nois; if you have won only “barren victories,” the fault lies elsewhere than upon 
the commanding general, and the American people will, so understand it. It is, 
because your Administration have prosecuted the war more with a view, and with 
a more anxious desire, to conquer territory than to “conquer a peace.’ If the 
restoration of an “honorable peace’? is to be secured only by a ‘‘ vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war,” as the President has said, and as his friends here have a thousand 
times repeated, you will excuse me for asking why you call for the three millions 
of dollars in the bill before us, with which to enable the President to buy a peace? 
Cannot peace be restored easier, and cheaper, and more honorable, than to buy it, 
or to fight for it? The people may be at a little loss to understand fully how the 
return of Santa Anna and his retinue could contribute to the restoration of peace, 
unless it might be under the quieting influence of a two or three million bribe; or 
how it could contribute to a more “vigorous prosecution of the war, except by 
requiring much more hard fighting, and much more sacrifice of human life. They 
may not deem it treasonable or improper to question the wisdom of sending a large 
part of our active forces to the Pacific coast, and across the trackless wilds of New 
Mexico and California, where, for all practical and legitimate purposes of a “‘ vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war,’ they are as useless as if they were posted in the de- 
serts of Sahara. Yes, sir; they may be impertinent enough to inquire why it was, 
if the Administration have been doing with all their might what they could do for 
the ‘‘vigorous prosecution of the war,” that, but a few days before the five million 
loan was taken, in November last, a private letter from the Secretary of War was 
published and circulated to the country, through the public press, saying, that 
“the amount of force already in service is deemed sufficient for the prosecution of 
the war;’’ and then, immediately after the loan was taken up, that an official re- 
quisition was issued from the same Secretary for ten new regiments of volunteers, 
to serve for five years, or during the war ? Every body , doubtless, now understands 
the object of that private communication, but designedly made public. The trick suc- 
ceeded , and the loan was taken. It was obtained upon false pretences. It was of the 
same character of the Kane letter. It was a déception, a fraud upon the public. It 
was a crime for which, in private life, the offender would be consigned to the 
dungeons of the penitentiary. In high life, these things are done with impunity, 
if not with applause. The same acts, which make Presidents and cabinet minis. 
ters of some men, make convicts and felons in straight-jackets of others. _ These 
are the men, too, who prate about maintaining the ‘honor of the country.” Sir, 
charge the indecision and imbecility of the conduct of this war, its ‘“bootless vic- 
tories,”’ and its popular odium, to whom it belongs. Lay it to any body, lay it to 
every body, rather than to the tented old warrior, but for whose display of a pru- 
dence and valor which has commanded the applause and admiration of all intelli- 
gent and just men, the military arm of your Government would have been stricken 
down in dishonor. This charge comes too late. It comes with a bad grace, and 
from a worse heart. ‘The motive that instigates it, is too palpable to deceive or te 
mislead the public mind. It will not answer even the poor purpose of opening’ 
the way for the appointment of that nondescript officer, half civil and half mili- 
tary, whom you would dignify by the title of fewlenant-general. In one point. 
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cf view, however, this effort on the part of the Administration, and some of its 
friends, to disparage the conduct and services of General Taylor, is not to be re- 
gretted. While it can harm no hair of his head, it discloses a consciousness on 
their part, that the popular condemnation rests upon this Mexican war—upon its 
origin, its mode of conduct, its ostensible objects, and upon its: guilty authors. 
Hence this effort, manifestly, in order to shield themselves from the full weight of 
its fearful responsibilities, and to relieve themselves, thus far forth, from the full 
measure of that still more fearful retribution which awaits them. 4 
- But my time will not allow me, Mr. Chairman, to dwell longer upon these col- 
lateral points. , I have said that this was a war of invasion, and waged with a view 
to the conquest and permanent acquisition of territory. And let me remark, in 
passing, that, notwithstanding all that has been said about securing indemnity for 
our citizens who have claims against. Mexico, this has no more connection with 
the origin of the war, or with the leading object of its prosecution, than it has 
with a Mahometan pilgrimage to Mecca. And all the President’s repeated ex- , 
pressions of sympathy in behalf of ‘ our long suffering and much injured fellow 
citizens,” whose claims for Mexican spoliationsremain unpaid, are in strange 
contiast with his repudiation of the larger, and older, and equally just claims 
of a more numerous class of other of < our long suffering and much injured fel- 
low citizens,” for unsatisfied French spoliations. He would go to war for the 
one, and veto the other! But I have no.time to spare to the examination of the 
history and character of these Mexican spoliations. ‘Fhe suggestion that they had 
any connection with the origin of this war. is an after-thought,a mere subterfuge, 
as pitiful as it is destitute of foundation in truth. : If you had said that the wrongs 
and injuries which Mexico had committed against us afforded an ample and justi- 
fiable cause of war, and that we waged war against her on that account, there 
would be, at least, some show of consistency in the declaration. But all your al- 
legations ate, that Mexico commenced. the war against us; and it is somewhat 
difficult to see how her own former aggressions upon our rights should be the cause 
of her making war against us! Perhaps gentlemen can explain. Yet the reci- 
tal of Mexican wrongs against the United States constitutes the great burthen of 
the Executive message in defence of the war; a message which more than ten 
times repeats, with suitable variations, that Mexico begun the war; a message more 
remarkable, than for any thing else, for its distortion and suppression, of historical 
truth, and which is best characterized as the weak defence of a bad cause by a 
political pettifogger. 4 

It was an easy matter, Mr. Chairman, for folly or mad ambition to plunge us 
into a war; but, I apprehend, it will require the exercise of all the wisdom and of 
all the patriotism of the country to extricate us from it... Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House profess to be most anxious for the return of peace, and talk 
loudly and patriotically about an ‘‘ honorable peace;’’ but fail to tell us, with any 
degree of precision, what they mean by an ‘honorable peace.” ‘These words 
roll out smoothly and flippantly from the tongue, as though they had some mean- 
ing in them. An ‘‘ honorable peace’? is what we all desire. No one wants less. 
Bat I desire to know what you mean by an ‘‘honorable peace.” How, and 
where, and upon what conditions must peace be obtained, to be ‘honorable’? in. - 
your estimation? How many acres of land from Mexico would satisfy your high 
notions of honor upon the subject of the restoration of peace to our country? 
How many more millions of the people’s money must be expended? How much 
more of the people’s blood must be shed? How many more human sacrifices 
are necessary to satisfy the point of honor upon the question of peace? How 
many more Ringgolds, and Watsons, and Hamers must be stricken down by the 
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sword and the pestilence? How many more households must he made desolate 
by sad tidings from afar? How much Jonger and louder must the voice of wailing 
and of wo be heard through our land, in order to consecrate an “honorable peace ?? 
Sir, if we cannot secure peace with Mexico upon terms which you would esteem 
“honorable,” short of a surrender to us of a large portion of her territory, I fear 
that day of hope is yet far distant in the future. And so long as the spirit of con- 
quest shall rule the councils of those who hold in their hands the issues of peace 
and war; so long as they shall hold to the purpose of dismembering Mexico of her 
provinces, whether as an object or an incident of the war is immaterial, what hope 
have we of the proffer of peace to her, which shall not embrace the condition of a 
surrender of her territories? Or, if that demand be not made directly and in terms, 
the same thing in effect is done by demanding indemnity for the expenses of the 
war, when we know that she has not the means or ability, if she had the disposi- 
tion, to comply with such a requirement, except by the cession of territory. 


Now, I have no hesitation in sayin that Mexico would stand justified before the ` 
> ying J 


civilized world in declining, at any hazard, to accede to such a demand. It 
would be unjust, and therefore not & honorable,” on our part, to make this exac- 
tion as the price of peace with her. If those who, for the time being, unhappily 
wield the destinies of this Republic, are ardently and honestly desirous of restor- 
ing to it a speedy and an “ honorable peace,’ they will proffer terms such as 
shall be just and liberal to Mexico—-such as, according to the language of the able 
and eloquent gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. ‘Toomns,) the other day,‘ become a 
great, and powerful, and magnanimous nation’’—such as become the character of a 
people who profess to act upon the high principle of ¢ ‘demanding nothing wrong.”” 
We have little reason to fear that our national honor will suffer by any acts of jus- 
tice and generosity towards Mexico. We have more occasion to fear it may be 
tarnished by acts of wrong and oppression. Let her have some assurance that 
you war for justice and peace, and not for dominion and plunder, and it will do 
more than a dozen well-fought battles to hasten that consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, an “ honorable peace.” Adopt the proposition embraced in the reso- 
lution offered some days since by another distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. SrrpHens,) and give some assurance to Mexico, that you want none of 
her territory — demand of her a fulfilment of her former treaty obligations —a 
recognition and provision for the discharge of her indebtedness to our citi- 
zens. Indicate a line of boundary, not along the Rio Grande, nor along the 
Nueces, but along the course pointed out by the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, (Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL,) on a former occasion, when 
he said: “ The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the Rio Grande rivers 
are the natural boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mauritanian races. 
There ends the Valley of the West. There Mexico begins. While peace is 
cherished, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the spirit of conquest rages, 
will the people on either side molest or mix with each other.’ Do this; be just 
to yourselves and just to Mexico; and I have little doubt that peace will be restored, 
and the national honor saved from reproach. But, unhappily, and doubtless 
much sooner than the honorable chairman, at the time he uttered this language, 
anticipated, the spirit of “< conquest now rages,” and opens before us, in reference 
to the termination of the war, only a dark and uncertain future, the end whereof 
no man can foresee. The “ still small voice” of reason and humanity is almost 
unheeded and unheard amidst the clangor of arms. The blessings of peace may 
be restored to our country, when, and not till when, the spirit of conquest shall 
cease to rule the hour, and shall be abandoned; and when the demoniac idea of 
vindicating or preserving the national honor, by committing national robbery upon a 
feeble neighboring sister Republic, shall be forever discarded, 
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L 
- Mr. Chairman, my opposition to taking any territory from Mexico arises, not 
More from the consideration of its injustice to her, than because I believe it would 
prove a curse, and not a blessing to our own country. And this, after all, is the 
een and all-important consideration growing out of the whole question of the 

exican war. However just you may claim the war with her to be, and however just 
that in any peaceful arrangement she should indemnify us for its expenses, in whole 
or in part, it would be infinitely better for us to yield it all, than to receive as an in- 
demnity that which in reality would prove to be a bane to us. What idiotic madness, 
then, is it to wage a war for the conquest of possessions which, if granted to us 
peacefully and gratuitously, would forever rest upon the heart of this nation like 
the incubus of death. The acquisition of territory from Mexico, upon whatever 
terms, of peace or of war, would forever be asource of contention and strife with us, 
if not, sooner or later, fatal to the integrity of the Union itself. , This Hall has al- 
ready witnessed the forebodings of those evils, which are sure to come. of the ac- 
,gession of new territory, in the excited discussion and wrangling which has arisen 
dn relation to the division of the expected acquisitions. You are despoiling a neigh- 
boring Republic of its possessions, and yet, before the prize is in your grasp,.while 
you are yet in hot pursuit, and panting in the chase, you are warring among your- 
selves about the ultimate condition upon which your anticipated conquests shall be 
Incorporated into this Government, and the pledge upon either side is nothing less 
than a dissolution of the Union. You are rushing headlong and blindfold upon 
appalling dangers, before which the stout heart shrinks, and brave men turn pale. 

ou are rekindling the slumbering fires of a volcano, which, whenever they shall 

burst forth, will consume all the plain. Heaven forefend, that the happiness and 
the hopes of twenty millions of freemen shall be made the sport and the sacrifice of 
a miserable ambition for territorial aggrandizement.. The only guaranty of our 
safety and salvation is, to keep the ship of state from the rock upon which our un- 
skilful pilots are fast driving it. Take no territory from Mexico, either by treaty or 
by conquest, and you will have no strife about the conditions of its annexation. 

Sir, I am opposed to taking one foot of territory from.Mexico, either by force 
or by consent; or upon any condition, whether bond or free, with slavery or with- 
out slavery. And let me warn the people of the North not to deceive themselves, 
nor be deceived, with the idea that the territory. we may acquire from Mexico will 
remain free territory. And let me tell them, in all frankness, that, let us attach 
what conditions we may to its acquisition, incorporate into these preliminary acts | 
as many ‘‘ Wilmot provisoes’’ as we please, they will be of no practical avail in the 
end, and will not be regarded or treated as of any binding obligation upon future 
legislative or treaty action upon the subject. And let me tell them, furthermore, 
that, with the Texas lesson before them, the only guarantee upon which they can 
rely against the indefinite extension of slave territory is to take none at all. This. 
new and strange horror of the extension of slavery, which has so suddenly come 
over a certain portion of the northern, Democracy upon this floor, is, to say the 
least of it, in singular contrast with their recent, action upon the Texas question. I 
hope this new born zeal, which they exhibit of late, may prove to be the fruit of 
sincere repentance; that it may prove to be.the result of principle rather than po- 
litical calculation of mere party advantage. But they will pardon us if we are a 
little doubtful of their sincerity, while their hands are yet unwashed of the foul- 
ness of their Texas votes. 

“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.” 


Mr. Chairman, there are other and formidable grounds of opposition to this spirit 
of national aggrandizement by territorial extension. Suppose that Mexico were to 
yield her reluctant assent to our possession of all the country of which you now 
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claim the military occupation? With the territory you must take its mixed and 
semi-barbarian population—a distinct and dissimilar race of people—of different 
habits, and of different Janguege from us, and feeling no interests in common 
with us, and having no sympathies with us but to hate us. You could hold au- 
thority over such a people only by the same force with which you conquered them, 
Obedience to your Jaws and respect for your magistrates must be enforced at the 
point of the sword. Standing armies must be stationed and kept around their bor- 
ders, to keep in subjection these scattered and turbulent people, unused to the re- 
straints of law. With the civil and military government of these new provinces 
comes a vast extension of the already overgrown power of Executive patronage— 
a power which already overshadows all, the other departments of your Govern- 
ment—a power which, with the command of armies and navies, has, in more 
than one iustance in the history of republics, been made the passport of bold and 
bad men to imperial despotism. What political rights, immunities, and privileges 
will you extend to the inhabitants of these new provinces, suited and appropriate 
to their wants, their character, and their new relation to our Government? I have 
only time to glance at, and not to enlarge upon, suggestions like these. ‘They 
are fraught, nevertheless, with fearful import, and address themselves with irresist- 
ible force to the serious and earnest reflection of all American statesmen and pa- 
triots. Look at the subject as we may, it presents to our solemn consideration in- 
numerable, if not insurmountable, difficulties. 

What l have said in this connexion has been upon the supposition that Mexico, 
yielding to our extreme demands, should surrender to us a considerable portion of 
her territory. The stronger presumption is, that she will make no such surrender 
short of her extinction as an independent nation. What is to be done in that 
event? “‘Prosecute the war with vigor; seize upon all her principal cities and 
towns; march your armies to her capital; plant your standards upon the walls of 
the ancient city of the Aztecs; strike down her Government; blot her out from 
among the nations of the earth,’ is the language of the hot-bloods of war. With- 
out stopping to inquire into the fatal necessity or the national morality of such a 
course of action, let us look for a moment at the prospect which, it presents. - It is 
our boast, that victory has crowned our arms in two contests with the Government 
of Great Britain. But let us bear in mind that these were not wars of invasion. 
We fought in defence of our liberties, and upon our own soil. Though we area 

egreat and powerful nation, and able to resist, the world in arms against us, in de- 

fence of our own territory, our citizens, and our homes, it is a very different, and 
more difficult affair, to carry on a successful war of invasion in a foreign land, even 
against a comparatively weak nation. 

The history of the world abounds in examples that, in such wars, ‘‘the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’’ Napoleon, at the head of 
his imperial army, fought his way through blood and slaughter to the heart of the 
Russian empite,and in the Kremlin of the Czars, rejoiced as her victor, and shouts 
of triumph rent the air, amidst the blazing fires that laid her capital in ashes. Al- 
though Moscow was in ashes, Russia was not conquered. Although a hostile army 
was in her midst, her throne of empire stood unshaken. Although Buonaparte 
was there, Alexander still reigned. ‘The smoking and smouldering ruins of that 
city of the wilderness, the blackness of darkness that settled upon its smothered 
flames, presented but a fit and striking emblem of that series of most terrific and 
dire calamities about to fall upon her invaders. That imperial host of more than 
half a million of the pride and flower of France, which had crossed the Niemen so 
full of hope and confidence and exultation, returned a forlorn and fugitive band} 
leaving behind them a lengthened and blackened trail of desolation, and carnage, 
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and death. He who had been the hero of an hundred. battles, and never knew 
defeat; who, in the progress of his march to the throne of empire, had set his foot 
upon the necks of half the potentates of Europe; who had built up with his own 

ands the most stupendous fabric of military power that ever awed the world; 
Whose ambition circumscribed the globe, and whose potential voice had struck the 
nations with an epidemic horror. now fled in disguise from the country he had so 
lately invaded with all the pride and majesty of a conquering monarch. ‘The 
price of this disastrous campaign of invasion was the loss of his crown and his em- 
pire. It laid, too, the foundation of that final overthrow of the mightiest of the 
world’s conquerors, which was sealed on the field of Waterloo, when the guiding star 
of the “child of destiny”? went down forever, in darkness and blood. Let us not pride 
ourselves overmuch in our own strength, or in the weakness of our foe. If the 


snows and the frosts of Russia became ministers of vengeance against her invaders, 


we have no less to fear from the vomito, and the burning heats of eastern Mexico. 
Heaven grant that the invasion of Mexico may not prove to the United States 
what the invasion of Russia proyed to France. | Let us not disdain the admonitory 
Jessons of history, which reveal to us the impressive truth, that national degrada- 
tion and ruin are the ordinary attendants of a national spirit of conquest and do- 
minion, i ' 

Mr. Chairman, I do not underestimate the skill and prowess of American arms. 
I am not underrating the strength and power of this nation. Although we may 
be omnipotent for self-defence, we yet may not be strong enough to subjugate a 
foreign, though it be a feebler nation. We may conquer and subjugate Mexico; 
but instead of its being a six-months? holiday exercise, as some seemed to fancy it 
in the outset, it must be the long and bloody work of years, and at an incalculable 
waste of treasure and of life. The concurrent testimony of all who are best ac- 
quainted with the physical and geographical character and formation of Mexico, 
represent it'as a country, at once most easy to defend, and most difficult to con- 
quer. It is defended from the approach of an enemy, on the whole line of its 
eastern border, by a periodical pestilence “ more terrible than an army with ban- 
ners,’’ which sweeps over it with fearful fatality one-half of the year. It is de- 
fended by long lines of mountain barriers and desert plains, impassable for armies. 
Its capital is accessible only through mountain passes and deep defiles, where an 
hundred men can resist a thousand. A population of eight millions of inhabitants, 
sutrounded by all these natural defences, dispersed over nearly half a continent, 
driven to the madness of desperation in defence of their altars and their firesides, 
in defence of the graves of their fathers, and of their very existence as a nation, 
may be conquered; but that conquest must be most dearly bought, and most dearly 
maintained. It must be a conquest unto death. Who shall count its millions of 
cost? Who shall measure its, rivers of blood and its rivers of tears? And when 
you shall have gained it, tell me, ye who glory in the deeds of war, tell me what 
it will be worth? When you shall have conquered Mexico, if that time shall ever 
be, what will you do with it; or how will you govern it? How will you hold in 
submission to your authority, her fierce and untutored people, exasperated and re- 
vengeful in the remembrance of past defeats and present humiliation? I put it to 
the advocates of this war of conquest to answer these questions before God and 
their country. 

And now let me ask, Mr. Chairman , what becomes of our own country in the 
mean time—this noble patrimony of ours, which we inherited from our fathers? 
Its vast and varied interests are neglected, overlooked, almost forgotten in the hot 
pursuit of war. Its resources are to be exhausted and drained to their very dregs, 
a heavy and accumulating national debt to be entailed upon it, and the millions, 
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who earn their daily bread by their daily toil, must be taxed to their utmost en- 
durance, to supply the ‘‘sinews’’ of foreign -wars and foreign conquests. The 
i young men, the strength and the hope of the country, are to be called from the 
fields and the workshops, and from the multiplied avocations of civil life, to be en- 
: rolled in our armies of invasion, and many of them to lay down their lives upon a 
r foreign soil. Conscription and taxatioù become the order of the day. The 
i finances of the Government must be broken down, the country cast in bankruptcy, 
and public credit and public confidence destroyed. ‘The claims of private justice 
are denied, and thousands of our fellow-citizens , who are calling upon the Govern- 
ment for the payment of their just and long-delayed demands, yet call in vain, 
and are turned away upon the plea of an empty treasury. The navigable waters 
of our mighty rivers, and the harbors of our ocean lakes, are to be left unimproved, 
A and property and life upon them left insecure, because all our means are employed 
y in the conquest of foreign lands, and other lakes and rivers. The ploughshare and 
? the pruning-hook are to be turned into the sword and the spear, and our merchant 
i ships converted into men of war. The people are to be led aside from the avocations 
and instructions of civil and social life, to learn the arts of war and bloodshed; and 
the integrity of the Union isto be put in peril before the fell spirit that lusteth after 
dominion and conquest. ‘The country halts in its career of prosperity “to look on 
blood and carnage.” Dark and fearful as is the prospect before us in the pro- 
longed duration of this war, it is only aggravated and made more revolting by the 
reflection, that we might be saved from all this national dishonor, and from ali 
these threatened calamities, by one just and righteous act on the part of those who, 
by the judgments of Providence upon our beloved country, are permitted to hold 
its honor in their hands. : y 
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